TO HIS SON, ON  EDUCATION.	7
their names are perpetuated, and transmitted down to our times. The Roman History furnishes more examples of virtue and magnanimity, or greatness of mind, than any other. It was a common thing to see their Consuls and Dictators (who, you know, were their chief magistrates) taken from the plough, to lead their armies against their enemies; and, after victory, returning to their plough again, and passing the rest of their lives in modest retirement: a retirement more glorious, if possible, than the victories that preceded it I Many of their greatest men died so poor, that they were buried at the expense of the public. Curius, who had no money of his own, refused a great sum that the Samuites offered him, saying, that he saw no glory in having money himself, but in commanding those that had. Cicero relates it thus: Gwrio ad focum sedenti magnum au/ri pondus Samnites cum attutissent, repudiaM ab eo sunt Non enim aw/rum habere prceclarum sibi videri, sed vis, qw haberent aurum, imperare. And Fabricius, who had often commanded the Roman armies, and as often triumphed over their enemies, was found by his fireside, eating those roots and herbs which he had planted and cultivated himself in his own field. Seneca tells it thus: Fabricius ad focum ccenat illas ipsas radices, quas, in agro r&purgando, triwmphalis Senex vulsit. Scipio, after a victory he had obtained in Spain, found among the prisoners a young princess of extreme beauty, who, he was informed, was soon to have been married to a man of quality of that country. He ordered her to be entertained and attended with the same care and respect as if she had been in her father's house; and, as soon as he could find her